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D id you know that by the year 2025 one in four 
schoolchildren will be Latino (Gibson, Gandara, 
& Koyama, 2004)? That minority students, 
including Hispanics, are often underrepresented in gifted 
education programs (Worrell, Szarko, & Gabelko, 2001)? 
Did you know that out of all Latino groups, U.S. 
Mexican youth have the lowest aspirations for postsec- 
ondary education? That Hispanics frequently lack knowl- 
edge about college as an option (Kao & Tienda, 1998) 
and have the highest high school dropout rate as com- 
pared to other groups (Gandara, O’Hara, & Gutierrez, 
2004)? For the Hispanic students who do decide to pur- 
sue higher education, the majority “do not achieve their 
aims of acquiring a college degree, and quickly find them- 
selves on the job market, unskilled and undereducated” 
(Gandara, 1995, p. 2). 

This article will focus on two education-related fac- 
tors that appear to contribute to the schooling aspirations 
and self-efficacy of Hispanic youth; (a) sense of belonging 
at school, and (b) composition of the student’s peer 
group. In particular, middle school students whose home 
language was Spanish were given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the Advanced Placement (AP) Spanish 
Language program. By placing these students in a pro- 
gram that honors their native language as an advanced 
academic skill rather than an academic risk factor, we 
hypothesized that Spanish-speaking eighth-grade students 
(a) would earn qualifying scores on the AP Spanish exam 
and (b) increase their sense of belonging at school, self- 
efficacy, and academic aspirations. 

Sense of Belonging 

The sense of belonging at school, or how connected 
and accepted a child feels in terms of relationships with 
peers and school personnel, affects how far a student will go 
with his or her education. Institutional support seems to be 
a key factor, because Mexican-origin students in particular 
are “more likely than other students to report they do not 
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feel they belong in the schools in 
which they are a minority” (Gibson et 
al., 2004, p. 11). Factors such as school 
personnel who are not culturally sensi- 
tive and Hispanic youth’s perception 
that the skills learned in high school 
are unusable in the job market can 
hamper educational aspirations 
(Romo & Falbo, 1996). On the other 
hand, if a school is sensitive to the 
minority students’ culture and fosters a 
safe learning environment, the stu- 
dents will respond with higher motiva- 
tion to meet academic demands 
(Aguirre & Hernandez, 2002; 
Stanton-Salazar, 2001). 

This motivation may be linked to 
self-efficacy, which deals with the 
belief in one’s ability to accomplish 
tasks and goals. Hispanic students 
who did drop out of high school were 
more likely to report a lower sense of 
efficacy, a lower self-esteem, lower 
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scores on standardized tests, and feel- 
ings of less safety at school when 
compared to Hispanic students who 
chose to continue their education 
(Boyd & Tashakkori, 1994). This 
belief in his or her abilities may be 
influenced by the extent to which a 
student engages in and accomplishes 
academic tasks (i.e., the sense of 
belonging). 

The timing of getting students 
connected may also be important. 
Students start to form cliques in order 
to find their own identity, which 
“typically begins in junior high and 
can intensify cultural and socioeco- 
nomic differences, perpetuate stereo- 
types and prejudices, and limit 
students’ opportunities to learn from 
and draw strength from each other” 
(Lewis-Charp, Yu, & Friedlaender, 
2004, p. 109). Therefore, it is not 
only important for the institution to 
help Hispanic students feel that they 
belong, but also ensure that the sense 
of acceptance is formed during a sen- 
sitive period. 

Composition of the 
Student's Peer Group 

The peer group plays an impor- 
tant role in influencing a student’s 
school aspirations. Having the right 
kind of peer group can provide a rea- 
son to stay committed to school 
(Brown & Theobald, 1998, as cited 
in Gandara et ah, 2004), and 
improve engagement as measured by 
attendance (Anderson, Ghristenson, 
Sinclair, & Lehr, 2004). With 
Hispanic students, in particular, they 
tend to select their closest friends 
from their own ethnic group, which 
provides a sense of community and 
access to a support network that is 
“needed for academic success, and 
contact with other students on track 
for college who serve as role models” 


(Gibson et ah, 2004, pp. 8-9). 
Unfortunately, Latino and Black stu- 
dents tend to pick friends that earn 
lower grades, spend less time on 
schoolwork, and have substantially 
lower performance standards 
(Steinberg, 1996). How this close 
group of friends view school and 
their ability to succeed in school may 
influence the student’s own self-effl- 
cacy. 

While a student’s choice in a peer 
group can positively or negatively 
affect any student’s educational aspi- 
rations, the minority student’s peer 
group is even more significant in the 
development of school achievement 
patterns when compared with more 
advantaged youth, because parents 
who are immigrants or limited 
English proficient themselves may 
not have access to school information 
(Lewis-Gharp et ah, 2004). For 
instance, 

uneducated parents had less 
opportunity to monitor their 
children . . . were unable to be 
an advocate for their children 
when their children needed 
help in overcoming adminis- 
trative obstacles within the 
school. . . . Many parents told 
us that their children begged 
them not to go to the schools 
because the students were 
ashamed of them. (Romo & 
Falbo, 1996, p. 197) 

When minority parents are not 
able to help their children due to lan- 
guage or cultural barriers, other 
resources such as peers and the school 
become even more significant to a 
Hispanic student’s future. These find- 
ings point out the importance of 
schools acting as an advocate and liai- 
son for parents who do not speak 
English as their first language. 
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Program Intervention 

To raise educational aspirations, 
many schools have started offering 
AP classes for high achieving high 
school students. However, because 
peer groups start forming during the 
middle school years, it may be impor- 
tant to intervene during this time and 
create a positive atmosphere where 
students will be encouraged to excel 
academically, especially for boys 
(Osterman, 2000). Grades 8-10 are a 
critical time of intervention for 
youth, as 9th graders feel most vul- 
nerable to peer pressure and engage in 
risky behavior (Boyd & Tashakkori, 
1994). It seems critical that schools 
create mechanisms for Hispanic stu- 
dents to become connected to acade- 
mically supportive peers before this 
time (Gandara & Gibson, 2004). 

Advanced Placement classes pro- 
vide students with a more rigorous 
course path. AP students are twice as 
likely to go on to graduate school, 
graduate with a double major, and 
specialize in majors with tougher 
grading standards (Gurry, 
MacDonald, & Morgan, 1999). Also, 
enrollment in AP classes is a predictor 
of future leadership endeavors (Gurry 
et al.). Other benefits include col- 
leges’ consideration of rigorous high 
school courses during the admissions 
process (Solorzano & Orneles, 2004) 
and college credit earned beforehand, 
which saves high school students 
thousands of dollars in tuition money 
(Santoli, 2002). It is rare that middle 
school students have the academic 
background to take Advanced 
Placement courses that are designed 
to mirror the rigor of entry-level col- 
lege courses. However, for languages 
other than English, Advanced 
Placement courses may be an option 
for second language learners. The lan- 
guage experience of native Spanish- 


speaking students makes them 
uniquely qualified to participate in 
AP courses much earlier than typical 
monolingual students. Previous 
research has documented the acade- 
mic benefits of participating in AP 
programs in high school. Thus, the 
intent of this intervention was to 
extend those academic benefits to 
Spanish-speaking Hispanic students 
during the critical year of eighth 
grade, when beliefs about self and 
school are taking deep roots and the 
effects of peer groups are intensifying. 

AP Spanish Project 

In attempting to address these 
social and academic issues, the Waco 
Independent School District 
(WISD), in Waco, TX, initiated a 
project offering AP Spanish Language 
to Hispanic students in eighth grade. 
The AP Spanish project began in the 
fall of 2002 at one middle school. In 
the summer of 2003, grant funding 
from an AP Incentives grant (U.S. 
Department of Education) that 
flowed through the Texas Education 
Agency allowed the school district to 
expand the program to three addi- 
tional middle schools. The goal of the 
grant was to promote student success, 
develop self-confidence, and support 
student academic aspirations among 
an at-risk student population (Fierro- 
Trevino, Perez, & Kettler, 2005). 
WISD was selected to participate in 
the project based on its high numbers 
of economically disadvantaged stu- 
dents and existing middle school 
Languages Other Than English 
(LOTE) services. WISD is an urban 
school district with a total of 15,591 
total students, 80.8% of which meet 
economically disadvantaged criteria. 
This district contains 45.7% 
Hispanic, 37% African American, 
and 16% White students, with 


11.6% of students being limited 
English speakers (Waco Independent 
School District, 2005a). 

In order to qualify for the AP 
Spanish project, students had to be 
native Spanish speakers, economically 
disadvantaged, and in the eighth 
grade (The Texas Education Agency, 
2004). Participation was voluntary, 
and teachers were encouraged to rec- 
ommend students based on previous 
performance. No students meeting 
the basic requirements of native 
speaker and economically disadvan- 
taged were turned away. All AP teach- 
ers were trained through Gollege 
Board Summer Institutes, and the 
high school AP teachers partnered 
with the middle school teachers to 
develop age-appropriate curriculum 
based on the Texas Essential 
Knowledge and Skills (TEKS) while 
following Gollege Board’s AP guide- 
lines. 

In addition to taking the AP 
Spanish Language course, students in 
the project had a variety of outside- 
of-school opportunities to build acad- 
emic aspirations. Those opportunities 
included college visits to Baylor 
University and working with college 
student volunteers from Baylor 
University’s International Glub. 
Parent and student sessions were held 
to teach parents and students about 
the Advanced Placement program 
and how students may earn college 
credit based on their success on AP 
exams. Parent and student sessions 
also emphasized the value of taking 
rigorous courses when the students 
enter high school. All parent sessions 
were conducted in Spanish, and all 
brochures and handouts were distrib- 
uted in Spanish. 

The district developed its own 
policies for awarding course credit. 
Because the knowledge and skills of 
language courses are spiraled and 
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based on proficiency levels, it is 
appropriate to award credit for lower 
level courses when students complete 
the courses at the higher proficiency 
levels. Waco ISD decided to award 
credit based on the AP exam score. 
The rationale for this decision was to 
emphasize student performance 
rather than selection. The district 
wanted to maintain an open door 
admissions policy for the program, 
but needed to articulate standards of 
performance for the award of multi- 
ple credits for taking a single course. 
Waco ISD policy does not calculate 
grade point averages (GPA) for high 
school credits earned while in middle 
school. If the students scored a 3, 4, 
or 5 on the AP exam, they were 
awarded class credit for Spanish I, II, 
III, and IV (four high school credits). 
If they scored a 2 on the AP exam, 
credit was awarded for Spanish I and 
II (two high school credits). If the 
students scored a I on the AP exam or 
did not take the exam, credit was 
awarded for Spanish I only (Waco 
Independent School District, 2005b). 
The school district paid for the stu- 
dents’ AP exam fees to eliminate any 
financial barriers to participating in 
the intervention program (Klopfen- 
stein, 2004; Ndura, Robinson, & 
Ochs, 2003). 

Program Evaluation 

To examine the effectiveness of 
the AP Spanish project, we first 
looked at student performance on the 
AP exams. Additionally, to determine 
if the intervention project was suc- 
cessful at accomplishing the larger 
goal of building academic self-efficacy 
and college aspirations, we studied 
the composition of the intervention 
group, students’ sense of belonging at 
school, students’ academic aspira- 
tions, and students’ self-efficacy. 


Comparisons were made between the 
intervention group (AP Spanish stu- 
dents) and two peer groups of 
Hispanic students that claimed either 
Spanish or English as the home lan- 
guage. The evaluation of student suc- 
cess on the AP exam included 3 years 
of data collected since the program’s 
inception in the fall of 2002. The 
evaluation of students’ self-efficacy 
and college aspirations only involved 
the students participating in the third 
year of the program, those who were 
eighth graders during the 2004-2005 
academic year. 

In 3 years of program implemen- 
tation, a total of 117 students have 
participated in the AP Spanish 
Language course and have taken the 
corresponding AP exam as 8th 
graders. Of those 117 students, 92 
(79%) of them earned qualifying 
scores of 3, 4, or 5 on the AP exam. 
All of those students earned four high 
school credits as a result of their exam 
scores. 

Evaluation of Efficacy 
and Aspirations 

During the third year of the pro- 
gram (2004-2005), there were 16 
Hispanic boys and 42 Hispanic girls 
who elected to enroll in the Spanish 
AP class. All qualified as economically 
disadvantaged students and spoke 
Spanish as their first language. 

The AP group was compared 
with two other groups of students 
who were not enrolled in the AP class. 
The first comparison group included 
27 male and 22 female Hispanic stu- 
dents who spoke Spanish (HS) as 
their first language. The second com- 
parison group included Hispanic stu- 
dents who spoke English as the first 
language (HE). The HE group 
included 18 male and 6 female 
Hispanic students. The average age 


for students in all three groups was 14 
years old. 

Procedure and 
Instrument 

We created comparison groups 
by randomly selecting eighth-grade 
classes from the four participating 
middle schools in the district. The 
students in those randomly selected 
classes completed a 20-minute survey 
adapted from the National Center for 
Education Statistics’ Educational 
Longitudinal Study of 2002 Student 
Questionnaire (see http://nces.ed. 
gov/surveys/els2002). The survey 
contained 34 questions about the 
composition of their peer group, 
sense of belonging at school, self-effi- 
cacy, and their academic aspirations. 
The teachers and/or researchers read 
the instructions and collected the sur- 
veys. 

Preliminary Findings 

We discovered several statistically 
significant differences between the 
AP group and the HE and HS stu- 
dents who did not enroll in the AP 
class. Demographically, more His- 
panic girls chose to enroll in the AP 
class (72.4%). As might be expected, 
less of the AP students were born in 
the United States (60.3%), as com- 
pared with the HE students 
(100.0%), and more of the AP stu- 
dents’ mothers (92.7%) and fathers 
(96.4%) were foreign-born. 

In terms of students’ peer group, 
the AP students (87.7%) were more 
likely to select close friends who felt 
that good grades were important or 
very important, as compared with 
both HE (75.5%) and HS (66.7%) 
groups. The AP students’ closest 
friends were also more likely to be 
Hispanic (89.7%), as compared with 
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Students who 
feel that they 
belong have 
more positive 
attitudes 
about school, 
academic 
engagement, 
and “invest 
more of them- 
selves in the 
learning 
process” 
(Osterman, 
2000 , 
p. 343). 

either the HE (60.4%) or HS 
(63.6%) group. 

A sense of belonging as evidenced 
by academic school participation was 
more evident in the AP group. The 
AP group participated more in acade- 
mic honor societies (29.3%), acade- 
mic clubs (36.2%), and were more 
likely to have won an academic honor 
(41.4%), as compared with the HE 
and HS students. In addition, more 
of the AP students reported planning 
to participate in AP courses (92.7%), 
dual credit (67.9%) courses, honors 
courses (52.8%), pre-AP courses 
(52.8%), honor societies (37.0%), 
and service clubs (24.1%) in high 
school than the other groups. 


The AP students also held higher 
aspirations for college in terms of get- 
ting more advanced degrees (32.8%). 
When compared with the HS group 
(29.2%), the AP students (70.7%) 
were more likely to report planning to 
enter college right after high school. 

The AP students (60.0%) 
expressed more confidence than HS 
students (23.8%) about their present 
English reading skills and reported 
greater self-efficacy about being able 
to understand difficult Spanish read- 
ing text almost all of the time or 
often (65.4%), as compared to the 
HS students (45.4%). When asked 
about their belief in their future abil- 
ities to read, write, and speak English 
(as well as they can in Spanish) if 
they work hard enough, more AP 
student responded positively 
(81.8%), as compared to the HE stu- 
dents (58.5%). 

Discussion 

The findings of this study are 
consistent with the literature. While 
more of the AP students’ parents and 
the students themselves were not 
born in the U.S., the AP group still 
expressed strong academic aspirations 
in terms of planning to earn advanced 
degrees. The literature also suggests 
that the recent immigration of par- 
ents (Kao & Tienda, 1995) or of the 
students themselves (Schmid, 2001) 
is linked to higher educational aspira- 
tions. Higher academic expectations 
may result from the sacrifice of leav- 
ing one’s home country. Also, the fact 
that more Hispanic girls elected to 
take the rigorous AP class seems to 
follow a nationwide trend of girls aca- 
demically outperforming boys. In 
2000, female high school graduates 
earned a higher overall mean GPA, as 
compared to male graduates (Perkins, 
Kleiner, Roey, & Brown, 2004). 


The AP students reported more 
involvement at school by participa- 
tion in honor societies and clubs. 
Their closest friends felt that good 
grades are important, more so than 
the HE or HS groups. These results 
are consistent again with literature 
that reports how reinforcing friends 
can enhance a student’s perceived 
self-worth while positively affecting 
that student’s sense of belonging 
(Shulman, 1993). Students who feel 
that they belong have more positive 
attitudes about school, academic 
engagement, and “invest more of 
themselves in the learning process” 
(Osterman, 2000, p. 343). The AP 
students appear to be making 
friends with other Hispanics who 
affirm their sense of belonging, 
motivating each other to do well in 
school. 

The AP students in this study 
were ready and willing to take addi- 
tional AP classes and more rigorous 
coursework in high school. The liter- 
ature suggests that demanding 
coursework may be beneficial for stu- 
dents. For example, students who 
enrolled in either AP and/or 
International Baccalaureate (IB) 
courses had higher mean grade point 
averages as compared to nonenrollees 
(Perkins et al., 2004). Enrollment in 
advanced courses is also linked with 
higher educational achievement. 
Students who performed well enough 
on mathematics and science classes to 
earn course credit performed better 
on the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP), which 
measures educational achievement in 
various subject areas, as compared to 
students who earned neither AP nor 
IB course credits (Perkins et al.). The 
“AP effect” described earlier in this 
paper seems to validate the impor- 
tance of enrolling students on a rigor- 
ous course pathway in order to 
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positively affect educational out- 
comes (Curry et al., 1999). 

Our first hypothesis, that 
Spanish-speaking eighth-grade stu- 
dents can earn qualifying scores on 
the AP Spanish Language exam, is 
supported by these findings. In fact, 
the eighth-grade Spanish-speaking 
students in the program significantly 
outperformed high school students in 
the same district on the AP Spanish 
Language exam with more Spanish- 
speaking students earning qualifying 
scores than high school Spanish stu- 
dents in the school district. 

Our second hypothesis, that an 
advanced academic program honor- 
ing the students’ home language 
builds students’ sense of belonging 
in school, self-confidence, and acad- 
emic aspirations, was also supported 
by the findings. The students in the 
AP group rated all three of these 
areas higher than the comparison 
groups. 

Recommendations 

This intervention is founded 
upon a fundamental shift in thinking 
about Spanish-speaking English lan- 
guage learners (ELL). In many cases, 
ELL students are classified as at risk, 
and though not intentional, the at- 
risk perceptions filter down to the 
students themselves. To compound 
the problem, peer groups intensify 
and perpetuate the perception. The 
middle school AP Spanish project 
attempts to reverse that line of think- 
ing. We consider a student’s ability to 
speak a language other than English 
an advanced academic skill. 
Advanced academic skills in tradi- 
tional content areas like math, sci- 
ence, and language arts are rewarded 
with accelerated and/or enriched con- 
tent. The simple concept of this pro- 
gram is to apply a similar interven- 
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tion based on language skills in 
Spanish. First and foremost, we want 
to create a school culture where 
Spanish language skills are celebrated 
and rewarded. Spanish language skills 
can become a gateway into advanced 
academics rather than a barrier to 
advanced academics. 

After 3 years of implementation, 
we can identify what we believe to be 
key elements to successfully imple- 
menting a program similar to the one 
in Waco ISD. First, we emphasize the 
importance of administrative support 
from both district-level administra- 
tion, as well as campus administra- 
tion. District administrators must 
endorse the program and be willing 
to articulate district policies for selec- 
tion and placement of students, to 
award credit, and to handle GPA 
issues for multicredit classes. Though 
these issues are far removed from the 
day-to-day instruction, they are criti- 
cal to the vitality of the program. For 
instance, the policy developed in 
WISD required district officials to 
modify each student’s transcript dur- 
ing the summer when AP exam scores 
were received. These results were then 
disseminated to counselors at each 
high school so that all involved cam- 
puses understood how many credits 
were earned for high school place- 
ment in Spanish courses. 


Support from campus adminis- 
tration is a mandatory step toward 
creating a culture that values Spanish 
language skills as an advanced acade- 
mic indicator rather than a risk fac- 
tor. Principals typically control 
schedules and budgets, and they can 
be instrumental in working with par- 
ents to understand the value of par- 
ticipation in advanced academics. In 
WISD, principals were always pre- 
sent at parent night meetings. They 
frequently enlisted office staff to help 
with the mailing of parent informa- 
tion, and they worked with coun- 
selors to review student records to 
identify all students who listed 
Spanish as their home language. In 
some cases, principals allocated addi- 
tional funds for the AP Spanish stu- 
dents to take field trips and visit the 
local college campus. 

Administrative support is also 
necessary to navigate the challenges of 
the unknown. For instance, the high 
schools in WISD were very reluctant 
at first about the middle school AP 
Spanish program. They feared that it 
would significantly reduce their high 
school AP Spanish program, and they 
were skeptical that an eighth grader 
could master an AP exam. The 
Director of Advanced Academics 
attended several department meetings 
to address the concerns of the high 
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school and identify potential benefits. 
One issue related to students being 
targeted for the middle school pro- 
gram who typically did not register 
for AP Spanish in high school. 
Historically, these target students 
were not very involved in any 
advanced academic program at all in 
high school. Eventually the scores 
spoke for themselves over time and 
skepticism over student ability was 
forgotten. Another administrative 
issue was that the high schools needed 
to offer courses in Spanish Literature 
for the first time because students 
who were successful in the middle 
school program were entering as 
freshmen with four completed 
Spanish credits. High school enroll- 
ment in advanced Spanish courses has 
increased since the inception of the 
middle school program. 

Second, appropriate teacher 
training and curriculum development 
is necessary for program success. Prior 
to program implementation, none of 
the middle school teachers had partic- 
ipated in College Board training for 
AP Spanish. As part of the initiative, 
each of those teachers attended AP 
Summer Institutes for Spanish 
Language. With the grant money it 
received, WISD was also able to bring 
a College Board consultant to the dis- 
trict to work on a more personal level 
with the middle school teachers. The 
middle school and high school AP 
teachers worked closely to create cur- 
riculum documents to insure appro- 
priate coverage of all course 
objectives. Testimonials from the 
teachers themselves validated that the 
College Board training was the key to 
successfully preparing students. An 
often overlooked benefit of teachers 
attending College Board training is 
the networking opportunity with 
other AP Spanish teachers. The 
knowledge acquired through these 


informal exchanges informed text- 
book and supplemental resource pur- 
chases in WISD. 

A third key to successfully imple- 
menting a middle school AP Spanish 
program is to remember the unique 
characteristics of the students, first, 
they are developmentally different 
from their high school counterparts 
taking AP Spanish. Not all activities 
that are appropriate for high school 
students are appropriate for middle 
school students. Thus, even though 
the middle school and high school 
teachers spent time collaborating on 
curriculum development, the middle 
school curriculum was more reflective 
of the needs of younger students. 
Secondly, native speakers’ strengths 
are usually in oral language. They 
often have better pronunciation and 
accents than students learning 
Spanish as a second language. They 
also have well-developed vocabulary 
in many cases. These two strengths are 
the foundation of the instructional 
acceleration. More instructional time 
is spent on the grammar of the lan- 
guage and skills of writing both for- 
mal and informal compositions. 

Pinally, keep the big picture as the 
focus of the program. Regardless of 
how many high school or college cred- 
its students earn as part of the pro- 
gram, the most important differences 
are those that equip these students 
with aspirations and beliefs about 
their potential to succeed in advanced 
academic programs. AP Spanish is the 
vehicle to prepare students for long- 
term success; it should not be the end 
itself Use a middle school AP Spanish 
program to build a school culture that 
values bilingualism and celebrates the 
achievement of students who can suc- 
ceed in either language. We hope that 
developing students’ skills in their 
native language will increase their 
mastery of English as their second lan- 


guage. While increased success in 
English-based courses was not a pri- 
mary objective of the program, the 
potential for this effect is definitely 
present. @€T 
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